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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHARGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

The glorious news of the successful Russian revolution brings vivid 
recollections of two past triennials of the International Council of 
Nurses — one in fair France in 1907, the other in the medieval Town 
Hall of Cologne. At the former we met Madame Mannerheim, stately 
daughter of the old Northern gods, who was the leader of modern nursing 
organization in Finland and superintendent of the chief hospital in 
Helsingfors. Driving home one day with Miss Nutting and me, she 
told us breath-taking tales of the silent strike of a nation and the dark 
cloud that hung over its destinies. From that day until now the cloud 
has grown blacker, and no friendly letter from this side dared speak of 
our sympathy because of the Czar's "long arm." 

In Cologne, we met in 1912: — Madame Mannerheim could not come 
herself, but a group of her nurses came. They had to come as indi- 
viduals, for no Finnish organization could appear as such on our printed 
programme. They were splendid women, and keen-witted enough 
to detect the spy in strangers who spoke to them, asked where they 
were from, and when they said "Finland" retorted, "There is no Finland. 
There is only Russia." 

Now, history unrolling before our eyes, shows a strong influence 
upholding the Russian autocracy to have come from that land where we 
were being so genially entertained. Verily autocracy knows no country 
and is as horrible in one as in another. May its fall in Russia be fol- 
lowed by its fall in other corners of the earth as well! War is a great 
boomerang, and brings many things to pass which its chief upholders 
most dread and oppose: — witness the marvellous advance of women 
now taking place in all the warring countries, an advance that the re- 
actionaries of each would no more have dreamed of permitting than 
they would have cut off their own heads, had not the world cataclysm 
run away with them. 

From the standpoint of those who laud and magnify war this only 
emphasizes anew its terrible stupidity, as it brings the reverse of what 
they wish for. For those who see the benefits that, in the long run, 
democratic movements indirectly gain, there is only the vast com- 
miseration of pity for men who will learn only in so terrible a school, 
the lessons that are always open to their eyes to learn. 
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Another item in the papers recalls our international meetings. 
Coucy-le-Chateau, one of the most enchanting spots in France, has 
been destroyed. There, after the convention was over, three semi- 
invalided, wearied delegates were entertained so hospitably and de- 
lightfully by Edmond Kelly and his sweet Canadian wife, who was a 
trained nurse, that I am sure none can ever forget it. One of the three 
was Sister Agnes Karll. 

We had hoped that this spring might see the arrangements begun 
for an international council meeting to be held in the United States as 
soon as the war is over. But now, apparently, the opportunity is as 
dubious as ever. 

Speaking of revolutionaries, one must always be thankful for the 
spirit of the Irish nurses in their public and professional affairs. In the 
contest going on in Great Britain over the constitution of the proposed 
College of Nursing, the Irish nurses have spoken out as a united body, 
as their wont is in important crises, and have issued a series of questions, 
most searching and keen they are too, and have declared their objections 
and principles in a most splendid way, which is an example to every 
national association in the nursing profession. 

As well as can be made out on this side, this new scheme, so far, 
seems to be mainly another attempt to tie up the whole nursing pro- 
fession of England in the grip of the employers and hospital governors. 
If it evolves differently it will be because of the determined resistance 
of the clear-sighted ones, who are led — need we say, by those faithful 
watchers and workers, those untiring dynamos of human energy, Mrs. 
Fenwick and Miss Breay. 

The Annual Report of the Matrons' Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1916, which has just reached this country, shows that its 
members carried the following resolution early in the year: "That this 
meeting of the Matrons' Council of Great Britain and Ireland desires 
at the earliest possible date to enter a protest against the Constitution 
of The College of Nursing, Ltd." 

I. Because as professional women, they strongly protest against 
any one person nominating a governing body for the nursing profession. 

II. Because the Council of the College is of an autocratic nature, 
calculated to deprive certificated nurses of their rightful independence. 



